SHILLING 


A soldier of the Nigerian Federal Forces, in the war-zone with heavenly protection. 


Civilians on both sides are unfortunately not so well-protected—see page 1. 
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A world crisis is now upon us. Un- 
less human agencies can break the 
perverse cycle of fear and suspicion 
in Nigeria/Biafra, in six week’s 
time between two and 10 million 
Ibos will have died from hunger 
or by arms. Three weeks ago we 
were told that “we cannot stand 
by and see this happen.” Since 
then perhaps 100,000 men, women 
and children had died for lack of 
food which lay only one hundred 
miles or so away from them. 


In other words, we have done what 
we were told we could not do: we 
have stood by. The assumption that 
somehow history does not allow 
traumatic events like the decima- 
tion of a whole racial group to 
interrupt the consciousness of 
ordinary people like ourselves— 
this has not held firm. We have 
passed through the Warsaw Ghetto 
anew, and once again we are im- 
potent and on the other side. 


It is time neither for polemics nor 
for protest but for painstaking 
attempts to see practical ways out 
of the situation. If a cease-fire will 
save people suffering massively and 
intolerably in Biafra, then no 


other grounds are necessary. Con- 
versely, not even hard work to- 
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BIAFRA: 
Roger Moody 1 O BE DONE? 


wards a _ cease-fire should be 
allowed to obstruct missions of 
mercy. As a Senior Lecturer in 
Law, Musa Mazzawi, wrote last 
week in “The Daily Telegraph” 


“Tf the Nigerians and Biafrans 
do not co-operate, then the opera- 
tions for landing these supplies 
should proceed without them 
(and if necessary against them) 

. . There may eventually be 
accusations of ‘gun-boat diplo- 
macy.’ But if the operation is 
swift and no more force is used 
than is strictly necessary . 
accusations against the State that 
brings the relief would be likely 
to sully the reputation only of 
the accusers.” 


Now for _ pacifists who are 
sceptical about the feasibility of 
semi-violence like this, while at the 
same time knowing that the vio- 
lence of hunger and blockade is no 
less violent than that of actual 
fighting, the “Save Biafra” plan 
to air-lift supplies direct to Biafra, 
with pilots willingly taking on 
themselves the risks of being shot 
down, is perhaps more promising 
than Mr Mazzawi’s proposal. But 
though private planes could provide 
a tactical break-through if they can 
get into Biafra in daylight, there is 
no guarantee that others will fol- 
low, or escape being shot down. 


The obligation to compel the open- 
ing of an officially acceptable supply 
route into Biafran territory there- 
fore remains unchanged, and the 
question is still: Who—regardless 
of the politics of the war—is hold- 
ing up the relief? And how can 
their objections be answered? 


Land corridor 


The Federal offer of a combined 
air-lift and land-route through 
Enugu from a staging point in 
Federal territory, with Red Cross 
supervision of supplies, has been 
rejected by the Biafrans for a 
number of reasons: they include 
the real fear—if not actual danger 
—that any food passing through 
Federal territory will be poisoned: 
the fact that a land corridor means 
the building of bridges and repair- 
ing of roads, which would open up 
the Biafran interior to Federal 
military advance: also that a land 
corridor would mean tacit recogni- 
tion of Federal authority and pol- 
itical sovereignty. 

The Biafrans do not deny that land 
relief is the only way to overcome 
long-term malnutrition—they only 
refuse to consider this method so 
long as emergency aid is required. 
They therefore suggest a massive 


air-lift from one or more of the 
Spanish islands off the South Coast, 
taking place day and night and in- 
volving any relief organisations 


willing to co-operate—other than 
the Federal Government, the 
British Government, and _ pre- 


sumably any other country giving 
support to the Federals. 


The Nigerians, conversely, object to 
any such air-lift because (1) Fed- 
eral air-space would be violated and 
(2) planes used for relief are also 
used for transporting arms. Fur- 
ther, some Federal spokesmen have 
objected to relief for the “ illegal ” 
regime in any form ‘whatever. 
Colonel Adekunle, for example, has 
said that ‘food would only go into 
the stomachs of the soldiers” and 
that a final push into the Ibo heart- 
land would save lives. 


So far General Gowon seems to 
disagree—though it can be argued 
that the land-corridor offer was 
made with the foreknowledge that 
Colonel Ojukwu would reject it, 
thus giving the excuse for a “ life- 
saving ” invasion. This was perhaps 
why several Biafran sympathisers 
in London last week urged Ojukwu 
to accept. But if Federal leaders 
really do see their choices as 
between starving the Biafrans to 
submission, or massacring them in 
a military advance, then talk about 
relief may as well cease straight 
away. Things will have moved to a 
new context of simple genocide— 
which might mean that even the 
British Government would stop 
supplying arms. 


The hope is still that some con- 
cessions by any party could open 
up a practical relief route and 
break the deadlock. Our only sug- 
gestion—naive and dangerous 
though it must sound to Biafrans— 
is that Ojukwu should agree to stop 
bringing in arms by air for at least 
the next two weeks. The official 
Nigerian objection to any emer- 
gency day-and-night air-lift centres 
on the fact that Biafra’s air-strips 
are used for arms as well as aid— 
the Commonwealth Office makes 
the same objection itself. But 
from the’ Biafran point of view, 
delay in getting in food weakens 
the able-bodied fighting men, as 
well as women and children, while 
the amount of arms they can now 
receive because of the blockade is 
minimal. 


Any arms embargo such as we 
propose would have to be super- 
vised by a joint observer force. At 
the same time Nigeria would have 
to give an unconditional guarantee 
to respect all over-flights, and to 
give up for the time being efforts 
to construct a land corridor. The 


HAT IS 


British Government would in turn 
have to cut off arms supplies to 
Nigeria, which would now be more 
possible without reducing its self- 
claimed “influence of restraint on 
the Federal forces,” with the 
trickle of arms going into Biafra 
dried up. 


Free passage 


It all sounds too simple. How 
could the Biafrans surrender the 
sovereignty achieved by their arms, 
at a moment when they are 
threatened by decimation, if not 
massacre? But the Biafrans are 
being decimated now—by hunger. 
This is the situation with which the 


humanitarian has to contend. 
Clearly the minimum humani- 
tarian demands must still be 


for complete free passage of all in- 
dependent relief into Biafran-held 
land, regardless of the tactical or 
political niceties. 


Nevertheless, anyone who advo- 
cates proceeding without regard to 
the reactions of the Federal Forces 
must either present his own relief 
scheme and carry it out (as “‘ Save 
Biafra’ is commendably doing) or 
take the full consequences of 
urging Governments, including our 
own, to fly their own aircraft 
through Nigerian air-space, thereby 
risking Federal attack. For this is 
what ‘“‘free passage regardless of 
political niceties”? means in prac- 
tice. It could just be the one factor 
which would precipitate an invasion 
of Biafra and massacre of the Ibos 
by Federal Forces. 
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Letters 


Israel 

Mr Hillier’s comment (July 5) on the 
Arab-Israel dispute is rather mislead- 
ing. No one can say with cer- 
tainty exactly what the UN Novem- 
ber 1967 resolution means. The resolu- 
tion, carried unanimously, was de- 
liberately ambiguous in order to 
satisfy opposing factions in the 
Security Council as a basis for 
negotiation. 


While the Arabs interpret the resolu- 
tion to mean Israeli withdrawal to the 
pre-June frontiers, Israel interprets 
the reference in the resolution to 
“secure and recognised boundaries ” 
as meaning an adjustment of the for- 
mer frontier necessary for security 
reasons, such as retention of the 
Syrian Golan Heights and Egyptian 
positions able to impose a blockade on 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 


The impasse in negotiations appears 
to be mainly due to this difference in 
interpretation, Israel’s view being 
supported by the US (co-sponsors 
with Britain of the resolution) and the 
Arabs’ interpretation supported by 
the Soviet Union. 


Bill Hillier 


Any Israeli government declaration 
expressing a desire to retain most of 
the conquered territory would auto- 
matically preclude a negotiated settle- 
ment; but Dayan’s personal views re- 
garding the future of the West Bank 
(referred to by Bill Hillier) have been 
categorically rejected by Israel’s 
Foreign Minister, Abba Eban, and the 
Israeli representative at the UN, 
where Egypt formally lodged a com- 
plaint based on press reports of 
Dayan’s speech. 

Edgar Fleming, 

36 Roehampton High St, 

London SW15. 


Bill Hillier replies: I agree with Mr 
Flerning as far as he goes—but it is 
not far enough. The Security Council 
Resolution is not about the basic 
issues of the Arab-Israel conflict. It 
is about the issues arising from the 
1967 war. At best it could produce a 
1948 or 1956-type settlement—which 
would lead inevitably to another war. 
There is in fact a deeper ambiguity 
in the Resolution which Mr Fleming 
has not noticed, but which makes it 
virtually irrelevant to a long term 
settlement of the dispute. The Resolu- 
tion provides only for the security of 
the “states” in the area, and ignores 
the fact that the people most in need 
of security, the Palestinians (hardly 
the Israelis), do not have a state. 


i ett 


NASSER FOR SALE? 


We've grown so used to tacit big 
power accords these days, that cur- 
rent US/Soviet manoeuvring for the 
allegiance of Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
bearing ali the hall-marks of a genu- 
ine struggle, comes almost as a shock. 
Nasser himself, remembering the 
palmy days when he played one off 
against the other for his favours, is 
trying hard to repeat the perform- 
ance, but now a note of desperation 
has replaced the old aplomb. 


Recent weeks have seen the arrival 
of Nasser and Egyptian Foreign Mini- 
ter Riad in Moscow and the prolonga- 
tion of their stay by three days: a 
veiled hint by Riad that Egypt has 
accepted Israel as a fact of life: the 
arrival of McGeorge Bundy in Cairo 
on a jokily named “cultural” mis- 
sion: the announcement of a US sale 
to Israel of ground-to-air missiles; 
manoeuvring by the Jordanians in 
London in connection with the Jarr- 
ing mission; the imminent arrival in 
Cairo of Robert Macnamara, now 
President of the World Bank; and con- 
siderable panic in Israel at the threat 
of being superseded by Egypt as fhe 
leading hypocrites in the Middle 
Eastern peace game. 


Of course Nasser’s latest moves have 
as little to do with peace as Israel’s 
call for “direct negotiations” (a 
policy which Dr Nahum Goldman, 
President of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, has suggested Israel should 


abandon in favour of a more flexible. 


approach—though the likelihood is 
that Israel will abandon it in favour 
of a more open “ mailed-fist ” policy). 
But Nasser is in a spot. While Israel 
occupies Sinai his political credibility 
at home is under threat. 


Economically, the continued closure 
of the Suez Canal underlines Egypt’s 
economic weakness—induced largely 
by disastrous arms purchases—and 
reinforces his new dependence on the 
oil kingdoms and, at one remove, the 
Americans. As usual, to disguise his 
helplessnes, he must make war-like 
noises about Israel at home and back 
them up with ever more fearsome 
arsenals, though he knows his threats 
are at best nonsense and at worst 
suicidal. 


At the same time, he must mobilise 
what political resources he can inter- 


nationally in order to persuade the 
Israelis to withdraw. Only America 
might be able to force this through, 
but with things as they are in Israel 
these days, that is far from certain. 
America’s objective at the moment is 
probably to persuade Nasser to offer 
the Israelis recognition, free passage 
through the Canal, and abandonment 
of belligerence, etc, in return for US 
pressure to force an Israeli retreat 
from Sinai. Much needed economic 
assistance is the carrot, but Egyptian 
epee TS to America is the draw- 
ack. 


The pressures on Nasser are such as 
to make this kind of offer attractive, 
were it not for one awkward fact: 
the recognition of Israel, even within 
the 1948-1967 borders, implies much 
more than it says—namely, ratifica- 
tion of the permanent exclusion of 
the Palestinian Arabs from their 
lands, and the liquidation of Arab 
Palestine. And this has been the chief 
issue at stake between the Arabs and 
Israel for 20 years. 


If Nasser does try this on, then he 
will correctly be charged by the Pales- 
tinians—now dominated by the mili- 
tant El Fatah—with an opportunist 
sellout. The popularity of El Fatah 
among the Arab peoples at the mo- 
ment is such as to make any sell-out 
a risky business, politically and per- 
sonally. Nasser cannot have forgotten 
that the revolution that brought him 
to power took its impetus from the 
Palestine War of 1948 and the way 
it exposed the corruption of the 
Farouk regime. 


The likelihood is that the present 
moves will founder on the same old 
contradictions—though the present 
unwillingness in Israel to accept even 
a US/Nasser sell-out should enable 
Nasser to wrong-foot the Israelis ef- 
fectively in the propaganda game. 
But the results will be dangerous. 
The Israelis will argue Nasser’s lack 
of seriousness about a_ contractual 
peace and move to a harder line. 
Nasser will be forced to retaliate in 
kind. Dayan’s policy of smashing the 
Palestinian resurgence by a massive 
attack on El Fatah on the East Bank 
will begin to seem the only way out. 
But it can hardly have escaped Nas- 
ser’s attention that the liquidation of 
E] Fatah by Israel would be no great 
inconvenience to him. 


They are to be accorded a “just 
settlement ” as “ refugees.” 


The question therefore arises: Can it 
be part of a “just settlement” that 
the liquidation of the Palestinian 
political and cultural entity, accom- 
plished in 1948 through the corrup- 
tion of Arab puppet kings, the deceit 
of the British Foreign Office, the 
aggressiveness of the Zionist leaders 
and the legitimate desperation of the 
Jews of Palestine, is to be formally 
ratified ? This is the real issue, and 
this is what the real internal debate 
is about on both sides. 


T qucted Dayan at Jength (and also 
recorded the opposition of Eban and 
Eshkol) because he agreed with me 
that Israel’s acceptance of the resolu- 
tion is a piece of bluff—as is Nasser’s. 
In my view, the present manoezvr- 
ings around the Resolution can be 
likened to a riqial dance in elaborate 
costume with the object of seducing 
the watchers. 


The Israelis see it as a chance of 
ratifying the gains of 1948 for the 
first time, and perhaps getting even 
more; the Arabs aS a means of get- 
ting territory back. Neither side is 
interested in the Palestinians who 
most of all have a moral claim on 
our sympathy and support. 


Sahara fall-out 


John Ball (July 5) may think that 
sand from the Sahara is silly, but, 
when you put this report together 
with a recent Times article on fall- 
out from America, it becomes a 
matter of some concern. Evidently, 
about ten years after the event, some 
sad statistics on leukemia, etc, show 
that a concentration of radioactive 
fallout probably fell on Albany, New 
York, after travelling about 2,000 
miles from the Nevada bomb-tests. 


If sand can travel about the same 
distance from the Sahara to England, 
it seems all too probable that an 
occasional concentration of fall-out 


from the French tests can travel the 
same way. If so, we may only know 
about it ten years later, when some- 
one analyses a rise in the relevant 
diseases. Several papers to which I 
have pointed out the above connection 
have (so far) thought it too silly to 
print. 

Roger Franklin, 

Loom Cottage, 36 Loom Lane, 
Radlett, Herts. 


Non-violence 


The present increased violence in 
struggles for peace and freedom is 
deeply disquieting to people who be- 
lieve in non-violent solutions to con- 
flicts. We, the undersigned, therefore 
wish to organise non-violent direct 
action, preferably on a large scale, in 
London on the issze of the war in 
Vietnam (a possible focal point being 
the offices of Dow Chemicals). This, 
we hope, might encourage a return to 
and further development of non- 
violent methods. 


At present, no organisation exists in 
Britain which is clearly committed to 
non-violent direct action—by which 
we mean action which not only causes 
no physical harm to oilers but in ad- 
dition leaves open channels of com- 
munication: possibilities of produc- 
tive conversation with the “ other 
side.” With this approach we believe 
that eventually a more harmonious 
situation can be achieved than i 
force is used and the “other side” 
abused. We believe that ends do not 
justify means: that if peace, freedom, 
justice and equality are the goals, 
then the means for achieving them 
must be consistent with them, hence 
non-violent. 


We should like to hear from anyone 
keen to help organise such an action 
by Monday August 5. We shall then 
convene a planning meeting. 

Pat Arrowsmith, Wendy Butlin, 
Andrew Papworth, Jeanne Smythe, 
Will Warren, Monty Williams, 

37 Middle Lane, London N§8. 
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(Income tax paid by the Society ) 
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Commence saving now and 
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Roger Barnard 


SPAIN & THE 


INTELLECTUALS 


The Last Great Cause: Intellectuals 
and the Spanish Civil War, by Stan- 
ley Weintraub (W. H. Allen 50s). 


Escapist intellectuals, peering out 
through their moral windows at the 
public world of events, have tradi- 
tionally seen something very similar 
to Matthew Arnold’s ‘“ darkling plain/ 
Swept with confused alarms of strug- 
gle and flight/Where ignorant armies 
clash by night.” Repelled by the spec- 
tacle, they have usually willed them- 
selves to keep aloof within their own 
sheltered certitude. But there are ex- 
amples in our own history, and also 
that of other European countries, of 
the way in which popular movements 
for political change, if they are strong 
enough, can sweep even the most in- 
dividualistic writers and thinkers out 
of their dark-rooms and ivory-towers 
into the street and market-place. At 
such times it seems almost as if 
History itself is able to take charge 
and create its own voices, its own 
manifestoes, its own banners of art: 
it is the hour, the moment, the 
glancing present that is supreme, and 
not the man. The proof of it is to be 
found in the way the writers and in- 
tellectuals, if the movement fails or 
is deflected into channels of power for 
power’s sake, soon slip back to their 
old haunts and carry on as before. 


One of these rare occasions seemed to 
have arrived with the call to arms in 
Spain 32 years ago this month. 
The social and political struggles that 
had been raging across Europe since 
the end of World War I had grown 


ever-more violent during the first five” 


years of the Thirties, and they 
reached their most furious expression 
in the Spanish Civil War. The strug- 
gle in Spain rallied the support of 
writers, artists, and intellectuals of 
the most varied shades of opinion in 
all those countries where democracy 
of a sort was still alive, and also the 
support of those exiles from Fascist 
countries who saw in the War an ex- 
cellent chance to continue their fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the Spanish 
workers and peasants. As far as our 
own country was concerned, it was a 
moment whén all the impulses and 
tendencies of the various literary and 
artistic movements’ grew clearer as 
they found one ‘common ~ focus. 
Writers, artists,: and intellectuals 


from the middle classes, from’ the 


working classes, from the upper 
classes—Spanish and English, French 
and Italian and emigre German—all 
found that their hopes, ideals, and 
theories now had one overwhelming 
dramatic manifestation, where the 
Armies of the Republic and the 
Generals faced each other across the 
olive fields in Spain. 


Stanley Weintraub’s new book fol- 
lows in the path already blazed by 
Alan Gutman and Hugh Thomas: it 
presents an adequate kind of ‘ who- 
was-there, blow-by-blow ” account of 
the War period and the relationship 
between intellectuals and_ political 
commitment at that time. The author 
succeeds admirably in getting across 
to the reader just what kind of an 
emotional appeal the War exerted on 
English and American intellectuals, 
affecting not only what they wrote 
but what they did, and he is able to 
re-create with considerable power the 
enthusiasm that inspired young 
people to embrace the cause of the 
Republic in their belief that the 
forces of Evil would be smashed and 
a new world of love and peace would 
automatically emerge. As Dr Wein- 
traub makes clear, we have to remem- 
ber that those volunteer combatants 
who fought on Spanish soil in the 
various International Brigades—per- 
haps the closest thing we have seen to 
a crusade this century—were only the 
clearest and most forceful expression 
of a mood that soon became almost 
universal among their contempor- 
aries. And this ‘‘mood” that was 
confirmed so strongly by the outbreak 
of the Spanish Civil War had been 
developing among a_loosely-knit 
“movement” of writers, artists, and 
intellectuals ever since the beginning 
of the Thirties. 


It staried with the feeling among a 
number of people that society was 
profoundly sick, that great changes 
were developing beneath the surface 
that seemed likely to break ‘out all 
over the world in wars or revolutions, 
and that these changes deeply 
affected them. as writers, thinkers, 
artists, and human beings. With it 
went a new sense of the fact that 
writers and intellectuals belonged 
with the people, also that they hada 
great responsibility towards the 
people, one which they believed’ their 
predecessors of the Twenties. had 
shirkéd.~ Art, high ~ thought, sand 


“ Our hours of tenderness blossom/ 
As the ambulance and the sand- 
bag,/Our hours of friendship into a 
People’s Army” (W. H. Auden). 
Left, The People’s Army on the 
way to the Front. 


literature began to move towards the 
people and vice versa: they never 
met, to be sure, but some small 
advances were made from both sides. 
This was the seed that lay at the 
heart of the entire “ movement”: the 
idea of public writing and committed 
thinking, the concept of speaking to 
the people and with the people—the 
millions of ordinary human beings 
who bear the brunt of all economic 
and social disturbances—in their 
struggle for some better world. And 
it reached its full flowering during 
those early days in Spain because, as 
George Orwell said in his essay 
ne Back On The Spanish Civil 
ar 


“In spite of power-politics and 
journalistic lying, the central issue 
of the War was the attempt of 
people to win the decent life which 
they knew to be their birth-right: 
enough to eat, freedom from the 
haunting terror of unemployment, 
the knowledge that your children 
will get a fair chance, a bath once 
a day, clean linen reasonably often, 
a roof that doesn’t leak, and short 
enough working hours to leave you 
with a little energy when the day is 
done. The question is very simple: 
Shall people be allowed to live the 
decent and fully human life which 
is now technically achievable or 
shan’t they? Shall the common 
man be pushed back into the mud 
or shall he not? That was the real 
issue of the Spanish Civil War.” 


All this Dr Weintraub charts re- 
markably well. But perhaps his chief 
merit is how he reveals that contra- 
dictions in the “ movement,” with its 
dominant notion of writers and intel- 
lectuals impelled willy-nilly towards 
action and_ political commitment, 
were already tare to appear 
even while it was at its height. As he 
shows, the involvement in the War by 
writers, artists, and intellectuals 
amounted in many cases to both a 
personal and artistic tragedy, also 
that the real disintegration had 
started long before the War was over. 
What happened to committed people 
was the result of two discoveries they 
made as the War proceeded. First 
they found out that the political game 
on the Left was not nearly so clean 
and simple as many of them had 
fondly imagined and that power- 
politics and ruthless manoeuvring for 
advantage can be quite as un- 
scrupulous among parties on the 
Left as anywhere else. (The best 
documentation of this is to be found 
in Orwell’s Homage To Catalonia and 
Stephen Spender’s autobiographical 
writings.) The second discovery they 
made was that the forces of Fascism 
were by no means at the end of their 
successes and that there had been a 
general under-estimation of the power 
of the Enemy and also of the sur- 
pee that History could spring on 
em. 


Madrid fell in 1938. The War was 
over. Entrenched in power through- 
out Spain was a brainless dictator- 
ship which to this very day exercises 
shameful repression in the combined 
names of Army, Party, Church, and 
State. When the ideological universes 
of Democracy and Fascism collided on 
the battle-fields of Spain, the impact 
was total: if there were more than a 
few people among the members of the 
International Brigade and its sup- 
porters who_had insisted on seeing 
the conflict simply as one between 
God and the Devil, then the Devil had 
on this occasion shown the Lord to be 
dramatically weak. War had come, 
they had acted, and now either 
another war or reaction—or both— 
seemed ‘imminent, in spite of every- 
thing they had done. One of the: sig- 
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nificant results was that as_ the 
Spanish Civil War drew to its close, 
writers and intellectuals began to 
look round for some more solid rock 
of philosophy or inspiration to work 
from—something that would be less 
easily capsized in the storm they were 
now convinced lay straight ahead. It 
had become obvious that the problems 
of the relationship between political 
action, political allegiance, and 
artistic creation were not going to be 
so easy to solve after all. 


What are the lessons of it? In my 
view there are three. One, it is 
always an important gain that writers 
and intellectuals should become 
socially conscious and be prepared to 
take principled stands on all the cen- 
tral conflicts of their day. Two, we 
have to qualify this statement by 
saying (a) that creative artists are 
much more useful to everybody if 
they stick steadfastly to their 
imaginative tasks instead of exhaust- 
ing themselves with propaganda and 
committee work or allowing them- 
selves to be flattered into playing an 
amateur political role: (b) that com- 
mitted intellectuals are only intel- 
lectuals in the proper sense of the 
word if they remain pledged at all 
times to truth and freedom, since 
what makes a man pre-eminently and 
uniquely an intellectual is that part 
of him which stands aside as critic 
and observer and casts a cold eye on 
considerations of expediency: (c) 
that writers, artists, and intellectuals 
have only themselves to blame if they 
swallow as Gospel Truth everything 
that politicians put out as the “ facts ” 
of a situation, since politicians—all 
politicians—are brazen liars. 


As for the third lesson, I leave it to 
William Wordsworth, who turned 
from being an ardent champion of 
the French Revolution into a 
reactionary and self-absorbed recluse 
as soon as it became obvious that the 
Revolution was failing to live up to 
its original ideals. In one of his most 
famous essays, written when disap- 
pointment was setting in, he said— 
“The true sorrow of humanity con- 
sists in this: not that the mind of 
man fails but that the course and 
demands of action and life so rarely 
correspond with the dignity and in- 
tensity of human desires.” Most of 
the committed intellectuals and 
creative artists involved in the 
Spanish Civil War came out of their 
experience with profound disillusion- 
ment: they were either swallowed up 
by the literary and artistic Establish- 
ment as scribes, publicity hacks, and 
political adjutants, or they retreated 
into pop theology and communal 
mysticism, or they migrated to Holly- 
wood or advertising or Government 
Service, there to endure Stalinism, 
ulcers, creative sterility, sinusitis and 
other ailments that derive from 
aggressing against one’s self and lay- 
ing the blame elsewhere. All radicals, 
militants, and self-styled revolution- 
aries, please note! 


OH, OH, OH WHAT 


A LOVELY WAR! 


Croydon Coroner Dr Mary McHugh 
recorded a verdict of “ death by ac- 
tion of the King’s enemies ”’ today 
on a 69-year-old ex-soldier who was 
gassed in World War I. Mr Edward 
Bell died in a coma at his home in 
Little Heath Road, Selsdon, Surrey, 
last month—50 years after the end 
of the Great War. Pathologist Dr 
David Haler told the-Coroner that 
he died from chronic bronchitis ‘and 
other pulmonary damage. ‘He’ had 
a very badly damaged chest—it had 
been hopelessly damaged:-by, gas: 
I have no doubt that he died as a 
direct result of the injuries-he re- 
ceived in World War I.” . 
—Evening Standard, July 10 
[ee 
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Pakistani exiies 


chailenge 


Bob Overy writes: The trial began in 
Dacca, East Pakistan, on June 19 of 
35 people accused of plotting to over- 
throw Ayub Khan’s government. 
Charged with treason and conspiracy 
before a special tribunal set up under 
Presidential ordinance, they face 
possible death sentences. Although 
the charges refer to a period earlier 
this year when Ayub Khan was in 
East Pakistan, many of the defen- 
dants have been in jail without trial 
for more than a year. 


The leading defendant, Seikh Mujibar 
Rahmon, is a former Minister in the 
East Pakistan provincial government 
who has spent his time in and out of 
jail since Ayub Khan took over 
Pakistan 10 years ago. The Awami 
(People’s) League of which Rahmon 
is President has representatives in the 
East Pakistan parliament, but since 
the last Presidential elections when 
the candidate of the left, Mrs Jinnah, 
failed under an allegedly rigged 
voting system to unseat Ayub, the 
party has moved over to an agita- 
tional campaign on the streets. 


The “ Six Points ” of Rahmon’s Awami 
League call basically for autonomy 
for East Pakistan within a _ loose 
Pakistani federation. East Pakistanis 
claim that they are discriminated 
against economically and politically by 
the Ayub government, which is dom- 
inated by Western Punjabis, and that 
with the exploitation of their mineral 
resources they exist in a virtually 
colonial relationship. During demon- 
strations in East Pakistan in 1966, 
nine people were killed according to 
official estimates, but it is thought that 
the actual figure may have been 
nearer forty. 


The treason trial created a sensation 
in Pakistan when it was announced 
that Ayub was attempting to change 


Spock 
sentence 


Some reactions to the two-year sen- 
tences handed down on July 10 on Dr 
Benjamin Spock and his three con- 
victed co-defendants in the Boston 
Conspiracy Trial. 

In Philadelphia 12 statues, most of 
them of American Revolution figures, 
were gagged. In British Columbia a 
line of nappies spelling out “ Support 
Doctor Spock” was strung across a 
busy crossroads. Now Russia has 
announced that Spock’s chef-d’oeuvre 
is to be published there. 


The sentenced four are out on bail— 
William Sloane Coffin was perform- 
ing a wedding ceremony on Monday 
in Virginia—and intend to appeal. 
Before sentence I. F. Stone predicted 
that ‘“ Unless peace talks break down 
and the war escalates after the elec- 
tion, Dr Spock and his three con- 
victed anti-war colleagues will—we 
believe—win reversal on appeal. 


“The Judge’s instructions to the jury, 
like his incautious prediction in the 
corridors that all would be convicted, 
were themselves prejudical ... The 
main key to reversal is the conspiracy 
count itself. As Dr Spock’s- counsel, 
Leonard Boudin, asked the jury, how 
could the Call to Resist—a public 
political tract—be equated with a 
conspiracy, especially when many of 
the supposed conspirators did not 
meet until after their indictment ? 


“If five can be prosecuted, how about 
the other 2,500 signers? What of 
Bishop Pike and Linus Pauling? .. . 
In conspiracy, agreement can be in- 
formal, it can be oral, it can be 
implied, Boudin argued, but there has 
a PS some element of the consen- 
al. 


Ayub 


the rules of evidence of the penal 
code, established under British rule, 
so that statements made to the police 
by witnesses in custody would be 
acceptable in court. Allegations of 
torture, including electric shock treat- 
ment, of defendants are believed to be 
true by Pakistanis in Britain. Nine 
people, in addition to the thirty-five 
accused, have turned State witness 
while in custody. However, 5,000 
lawyers from all over Pakistan pro- 
tested about the proposed change in 
the rules of evidence and Ayub had 
to retract. 


It is in this situation that Pakistani 
nationals resident in Britain have de- 
cided to campaign for the release of 
political prisoners in Pakistan. Their 
take-over of the High Commission 
building in London on Sunday, July 7, 
was specificially designed to draw 
attention to the current political trial. 
Said Zakariah Choudhury, a leading 
member of the recently formed ad 
hoc Rights of East Pakistan Defence 
Committee, “If we can stoke it up 
here, maybe they'll get some en- 
couragement back in Pakistan.” 


The Committee is supported by the 
Pakistani Students Federation in 
London, composed of both West and 
East Pakistanis, and has already 
raised the considerable sum of money 
needed to send Tom Williams QC, 
Labour MP for Warrington, over to 
East Pakistan to represent the defence 
in the trial. Already they have had 
some success in mobilising Pakistanis 
in this country against the Ayub Khan 
dictatorship, with several hundred 
attending their Hyde Park meeting 
last Sunday. However, the mail and 
Pakistani press are so heavily cen- 
sored that, it is possible that the exis- 
tence of the group and its activities 
are not yet known in East Pakistan. 


Mr Choudhury is a former care-taker 
at Peace News who confesses that he 
got the idea for the take-over of the 
High Commission from the Greek 
Embassy take-over of last year. The 
demonstration was planned spon- 
taneously at 9.30 pm on July 7 after 
a meeting of the Defence Committee 
nearby the High Commission. Forty 
people went in. ‘‘ They all assembled 
behind me and I rang the doorbell. 
The doorman answered and I said 
that we wanted to see the High Com- 
missioner. He was so surprised he 
couldn’t do anything and we all 
pushed past him.” 


Quickly the doorman telephoned for 
the police and the police came in but 
did not try to eject them. Three hours 
later, just after midnight, they were 
still there—having posed in a line on 
the balcony for photographs. “‘ We put 
the police in a good humour. We were 
arranging for sandwiches to be sent 


At the end of their three-hour 
occupation of the Pakistani High 
Commission in London, Pakistani 
students are removed by police. 


in, all preparing to sleep in, lounging 
all over the couches, when the High 
Commissioner arrived. We all sat on 
the floor. He gave us ten minutes to 
leave.” 


After about thirty minutes of ultima- 
tums from one side and demands for 
the release of the political prisoners 
from the other, the police were asked 
to eject the 40, and did so. No arrests 
were made. What is remarkable about 
the protest, nonetheless, is that so 
many East and West Pakistanis— 
many of them not noted in the past 
for their political militancy—were 
willing to risk jail; possible deporta- 
tion, suspension of grants and other 
harassments for the sake of this pol- 
itical cause. Already families are 
likely to be in some embarrassment 
back in Pakistan and there is furore 
among the thousands of Pakistanis 
resident in Britain. 


On July 22, Ayub Khan is making a 
private visit to London when the De- 
fence Committee will hope to con- 
front him if they can discover his 
itinerary. For those who might like to 
protest with them, the address is 2 
Packbrook St, London SW1, telephone 
BIS 8930 or VIC 2149. 


MISSILE-MAN SUES 


Britain’s Polaris A3 missiles are 
already fitted with a multiple British- 
made nuclear warhead, ready to deal 
with the Russian anti-ballistic missile 
system. Now it’s. official—Dennis 
Her ey announced it on Thursday last 
week. 


Two days earlier plans for the Pol- 
aris’s even more multiple-warheaded 
successor, the Poseidon, came into the 
news when Harry Forster, a design 
engineer on the project, filed a suit 
in the Federal Court in a bid to pre- 
vent tests planned for later this 
month. 


He predicts that, they will malfune- 
tion, causing a loss to the tax-payer. of 
£5 million each. If they don’t mal- 


function in test, they are likely to do 
so if used for real: and they “ reason- 
ably risk destruction of America and 
allied non-combatant  populaces, 
places and_ states.” The Poseidon 
takes the Polaris multi-warhead a 
stage further: it fires off H-bombs 
like pellets, each aimed at individual 
cities. 


Forster was formerly a _ research 
specialist and a senior design engineer 
with Lockheed Missiles who are re- 
sponsible for both Poseidon and 
Polaris. He claims he was sacked in 
May for protesting that the Poseidon 
was dangerous in a way not intended 
by Lockheed. The- defendants. are 
Lockheed and US Defence Secretary 
Clark Clifford. . ; 7 3) 


aa 


Bankrupt. 
but 
unbowed 


Bob Overy writes: Howard Cheney 
indulged himself in a loud expletive 
as he left the Official Referees Bank- 
ruptecy Department of the High 
Court of Justice in London last Tues- 
day. “ Pontius Pilate,” he proclaimed, 
in a barbed whisper that the Judge 
could hear. 


When afterwards I asked him why, he 
was perfectly explicit. ‘‘He washed 
his hands of the whole affair... ‘ Let 
the law take its course’... He was 
smoothly shaved, neatly dressed, his 
hair sleekly parted.” Howard 
Cheney’s counsel had asked the judge 
to exercise his discretion and not 
ratify a Receiving Order to be made 
out for the £7,269 4s 9d which 
Howard owes the Inland Revenue. 
This is the amount that he has with- 
held for the years 1963-64 in a prin- 
cipled refusal to continue supporting 
the war machine. 


Howard Cheney, a family man and 
Warwickshire farmer, director of 
Cheney Lock manufacturers (from 
where he gets his money), Finsbury 
Park Typesetters and Peace News 
Ltd, a well-known pacifist, direct 
actionist and benefactor of radical 
causes, is now a registered bankrupt. 
This doesn’t mean, however—I hasten 
to add—that he is penniless. But all 
his assets—the farm, Cheney shares, 
bank account, building society deposit 
and National Savings Certificates— 
are now in the hands of the Official 
Receiver. The latter will remove the 
£7,000 and then, almost certainly, will 
discharge Mr. Cheney—until the next 
time. 


Howard, Cheney hasn’t decided yet 
whether he will continue to refuse the 
tax. He has fought this case through 
the High Court (the serious legal 
argument was engaged in last year) on 
the basis' of the Nuremburg Judg- 
ment and his argument that support 
for war preparations today is support 
for genocide—but he lost because the 
Judge decided that he was only 


|hound, by statutes ratified in the 


British Parliament. 


AMERICAR 
FOULS JAPA 


Kevin McGrath writes: Faced with 
the prospect of a visit by the British 
submarine Valiant last week, the city 
authorities of Hamburg demanded 
that the West German Government 
give an indemnity guarantee of $150 
million in case of contamination of 
the port and, via the Elbe, of main 
inland waterways. 


That such contamination is a real 
danger—and one that could menace 
ports in Britain which have been 
gulled by official reassurances—was 
demonstrated in Japan in May, in the 
course of a visit by the US nuclear 
submarine Swordfish. 


On May 6, after the submarine had 
been four days in Sasebo Port, a 
Japanese radioactivity patrol boat 
found that water in the sea round the 
Swordfish had a radioactivity count of 
74.8 per sec, compared with 4.2-5.1 
per sec before the sub’s arrival. In 
the air near the sub, the count was 
1,441, compared with 56-72 before the 
Visit. 


On May 8 the US authorities told the 
Japanese Foreign Office that the 
Swordfish’s departure would be held 
up because of the need to repair 
faulty parts—though what the parts 
were and what was wrong with them 
was of course a ‘‘ military secret.” 


At first the Science and Technology 
Agency tried to keep things under 
cover. But when the story had leaked 
out, and before any independent in- 
vesigation could be started, the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry came out 
with such reassuring statements as: 
“It is absolutely impossible to think 


In the context of a divided Europe, 
military manoeuvres and exercises 
held by the Warsaw Pact and NATO 
are always signs of further tension. 
Those held by the Warsaw Pact in 
Czechoslovakia in June this year are 
seen with special concern by people 
who are interested in world peace and 
freedom. A large number of Soviet 
Army Units supported by tanks and 
with troops from GDR, Hungary, and 
Poland were moved into the country. 
Czechoslovakia had just taken some 
progressive steps towards liberalisa- 
tion which evidently were not ap- 
proved by the militarists of the Krem- 
lin and their friends in other 
countries. It was widely felt that the 
manoeuvres were planned at this time 
to show the people of Czechoslovakia 
and other countries with similar 
trends that ultimately it is the cen- 
tralised military machine which 
wields power and that any further 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


that the abnormal radioactivity is due 
to the nuclear submarine.” 


When specialists carried out an in- 
vestigation on the spot, however, on 
behalf of the Science and Technology 
Agency, their interim report said: 
“Though it is still premature to de- 
clare that the high radioactivity is 
due to discharge from the US sub- 
marine, yet there is good reason to 
suspect this.” 

Professor Yasuo Miyuke of Tokyo 
Education University said: ‘‘ We can 
explain the present high radioactivity 
if we consider it to be due to cooling 
water discharged by the nuclear sub- 
marine.” 

Dr Yoshio Hiyama, a professor at 
Tokyo University who has been study- 
ing radioactive contamination of sea 
water for over 10 years, said: ‘‘ When 
sea water is polluted by radioactive 
matter, the most important thing is 
to specify the radioactive matter dis- 
charged. Depending on the kinds, 
radioactive matter may be accumu- 
lated in fish and shell-fish and pose 
we danger to humans who eat such 
fish. 

“However, unfortunately no measures 
are yet taken by our radiation moni- 
toring setup to determine the kinds 
of radioactive matter. This is a case 
of negligence on the part of the 
supervisory setup. It is hardly pos- 
sible to consider the present high 
radioactivity to be due to anything 
other than the nuclear submarine.” 


It soon became clear that the radia- 
tion monitoring arrangements were 


very incomplete, and that the samples 


break-away will not be tolerated. 
The Executive Committee of the War 
Resisters’ International strongly con- 
demns the action of the Warsaw Pact 
which it sees as an interference in 
the life of a country. The WRI feels 
that it is a clear evidence of the use 
of military pacts to suppress the free- 
dom of people and movements which 
threaten the established power of 
governments. The WRI has always 
opposed all military establishments of 
whatever bloc or power they may be, 
and will continue opposing them with 
the view of attaining freedom and 
the protection of human rights. The 
WRI has urged the disbandment of 
all NATO forces and now it strongly 
urges the removal of all Warsaw Pact 
forces from Czechoslovakia and, for 
that matter, from all countries, and 
their immediate disbandment. 
Issued by the Executive Committee of 
War Resisters’ International 


of sea water containing the abnormal 
radioactivity had been thrown away, 
and that it had taken three and a half 
days from the detection of the radio- 
activity for any specialists to be called 
together. In fact, there were no pro- 
visions for taking rapid action in 
emergency. 


Public outcry provoked the mayor of 
Sasebo—who till January had been 
welcoming the US naval presence in 
the port—to complain. “We are no 
guinea pigs,” he told the Prime 
Minister, and demanded a greatly 
improved monitoring system. 


About 1,700 nuclear scientists issued 
a protest holding the Atomic Nuclear 
Commission of Japan largely respon- 
sible for the accident. “Five years 
ago, from the standpoint of scientists, 
we strongly opposed the visit of 
nuclear submarines to Japanese ports 
and pointed out possible nuclear 
hazards that might result from it. 
Our fears and apprehensions have 
been justified. 


‘In spite of the fact that an abnormal 
value of radioactivity was measured 
in Sasebo, the Government failed to 
take necessary steps in time... 
These facts have made clear the fact 
that the ‘safety measures’ taken by 
the Government were not based on a 
scientific stand but were in form 
only. If the Government were to 
persist in such a policy it would be 
impossible to protect the safety of 
habitants.” 


When a three-member team from the 
US Atomic Energy Commission 


WE BIAFRANS WOULD RATHER 
STARVE THAN SURRENDER! 


GOOSE Y—GOOSE Y—GANDER! 


Plans to raise money for starving 
Biafrans were hit by the refusal of 
local police to allow a street collection 
in Grantham last Saturday. Per- 
mission to hold a collection, in con- 
junction with a 12-hour fast in pro- 
test at British complicity in the war, 
was given by the Town Clerk and by 
the chairman of the relevant council 
committee. But the local Chief Super- 
intendent refused to add his needed 
consent. 


“Three members of Grantham Peace 
Action approached the Chief Superin- 
tendent to ask why he withheld con- 
sent,” writes Peter Allen of GPA and 
Cynthia Holland of the local OXFAM 
group, which—together with local 
Catholics—were organising the action. 


“ He willingly gave his reasons. They 
were (1) that Grantham Peace Action 
was not a recognised organisation: 
(2) that there was no control over 
the money: (3) that he did not want 
anyone to make a spectacle of them- 
selves or to hold a political demon- 
stration on St Peters Hill.” When it 
was pointed out that OXFAM would 
be using the money and authorising 
the collection, the Chief Superinten- 
dent, whose name is Goosey, said 
that he “. .. did not think much of 
OXFAM either.” ; 


Faced with the continued ban, it was 
decided to go ahead with the/fast but 
to cancel the street collection: Instead 
it was decided to take-a_ stall in the 
market, receive donations there and 


at the local OXFAM shop, and also, 
where shopkeepers agreed, to hold 
collection on private premises. The 
outcome—thanks to the’ un-Goosey- 
like shopkeepers and Granthamites— 
was that £40 was collected. So were 
the names of six of those taking part 
for the alleged crime of holding an 
unauthorised street collection. 


“There was obviously much public 
concern for the relief of suffering in 
Biafra, and we feel sure that more 
money would have been raised had 
the Police been more sympathetic,” 
write Peter Allen and Cynthia Hol- 
land. Whether that small triumph is 
sufficient for the:  Chief-Supt or 
whether he insists on pressing charges 
still remains to be seen. 


arrived to investigate—prior to send- 
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9UBMARINE 
NESE WATERS 


ing them the Commission asserted 
that a “ complete investigation ” had 
entirely cleared the Swordfish or any 
other US submarines of responsibility 
—it predictably reported that the 
Swordfish had not discharged any 
radioactive matter, but was unable to 
give any reason for the high radio- 
activity. 


Japanese experts who had _ been 
deputed to study the incident were 
sceptical. Dr Yamakazi, chairman of 
the specialists’ committee, said, with- 
out hiding his anger, ‘‘ Arguments by 
the US side can be taken only as in- 
tended to call black white. No scien- 
tific data to support their arguments 
were produced. They took the atti- 
tude of forcing us to take their con- 
clusion at its face value so that no 
progress was made in our joint dis- 
cussion towards the clarification of 
the cause.” 


All details about the method of dis- 
charge of cooling water were blocked. 
The records of the Swordfish on 
radioactivity, and its log, were among 
ether vital bits of evidence which 
were not produced, in spite of urgent 
requests by the specialist committee. 
Instead there were produced US 
Congressional records and US 
Academy of Sciences textbooks from 
10 years back. The Japanese scientists 
complained: “The unavailability of 
information on the discharge method 
of cooling water is the major obstacle 
in our efforts to investigate the cause 
of the abnormal radioactivity. None 
of the replies by the US side is useful 
to our investigation.” 


De Gaulle’s 
Dirty Bombs 


Richard Matthews writes: While 
General de Gaulle strode majestically 
along the Champs Elysee last Sunday 
to celebrate Bastille Day, his subjects 
in faraway Papeete were holding 
another demonstration. Ostensibly it 
was Bastille Day that brought the 
thousands of Tahitians together. But 
their placards shouted slogans against 
the French nuclear programme. 
Since 1966 the French Government 
has been using Polynesian islands as 
test sites for various nuclear weapons. 
Another nuclear blast is likely this 
weekend if the current clear weather 
remains. 

There is probably no area of de 
Gaulle’s policy more arrogant and 
monstrous than his determination to 
be a member of the nuclear club. As 
he careers on, using “dirty” (high 
fall-out) explosives, the people, the 
flora and fauna of the Pacific are be- 
ing irreparably damaged by fall-out. 
The anger of the local residents is not 
heard in Paris, and Australia and 
New Zealand have played shameful 
roles, allowing the tests to go on with- 
out any diplomatic response commen- 
surate with the horrors of nuclear 
testing. 

Last week the Territorial Assembly at 
Papeete passed three resolutions pro- 
testing against the resumption of 
nuclear testing in the outer islands. 
There is particular concern for the 
Fangataufa Atoll where an H-bomb is 
to be detonated next month. Several 
French newspapers have reported 
that the atoll will be completely des- 
troyed by the blast. 

Polynesia overwhelmingly returned 
parliamentary deputy Francis San- 
ford, who campaigned on an anti- 
test platform, at last Sunday’s parlia- 
mentary election. 
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George Buchanan 


Well, of course, we’re in for an era 
of regulation and manipulation: but 
is falling into the fantasies of the 
jungle the best way to oppose the 
dangers of that? Evoking the “ wild” 
has become an oppositional mental 
gesture at all levels, from the crimi- 
nal to the poet, from the bored subur- 
ban householder to the young dis- 
senter. As an oppositional motif, how- 
ever, it seems to me to carry ultim- 
ately a menace greater than that 
which it sets out to contradict. For 
one thing, if this mood of longing 
for the primitive gets the upper 
hand in the collective imagination— 
as it now seems set fair to do—then 
those who come to power, condi- 
tioned by such general urges, are 
liable to implement drives, often un- 
conscious, of a most disastrous 
nature. 


Animal notions of power were em- 
bodied in the pre-war dictators, who 
luckily were defeated in that war. 
But perhaps, all the same, they did 
win a victory in that they infected 
many with a taste for enslaving or 
exterminating others, whether phy- 
Sically or socially, whether on a large 
or a small scale. Power—jungle power 
—has an appealing image for many. 
Compelling another person to do 
something against his or her will 
is regarded as the happiest state to 
which man can aspire. The “ joys of 
office”, mentioned in political biog- 
raphies, can sometimes be interpreted 
to mean just that. And most career- 
ists are more anxious for power than 
for pay, or regard high pay as being 
a means and a symptom of entering 
into a state of power. This underlying 
motive, even in distinguished intellec- 
tual figures, is usually well wrapped 
up, but at other times plainly and 
gloatingly exhibited. 


Now questions of compulsion are a 
normal part of political life, to be 
handled with care and perception. 
What I am objecting to is a senti- 
mentalising or romanticising of the 
exercise of primitive forms of it, 
coupled with a simultaneous denigra- 
tion of what is “tame, domestic, 
polite”, as if to indicate that these 
are qualities we ought to avoid and 
despise. I want to question this deni- 
gration, which has become almost a 
cliche among social and cultural crit- 
ics of our time, by asking them: “ Is 
it true that unless society is riddled 
with crime and diseased behaviour 
you find it boring? Would it be cor- 
rect to describe you as (perhaps un- 
conscious) social war-mongers? Do 
you really prefer that we should 
become brutes? ” 


Innocent savage 


Examine a bit further this call of 
the wild. I suppose it began inno- 
cently enough. Various kinds of prim- 
itivism were developed, often by sen- 
Sitive people, as a counter to the 
errors of the industrial era. The idea 
of the innocent savage, man in a 
state of nature, had quite a good run, 
from Rousseau to Tolstoy, and in our 
own day we have the French writer 
Jean Giono, with his glorification of 
peasant culture. This type of nega- 
tion became less innocent and simple 
and soon turned sour. Cruelty entered 
more and more into it. Today the 
black romanticism of torturing and 
raping is a worse phenomenon than 
the brown sentimentality of the Vic- 
torians with their crocodile tears over 
the poor. 

What other forms does this call of the 
wild take? What other aspects can 
we situate? It is felt by some that 


Bernard Power-Canavan 


life, if deprived of its wildness, is 
hardly worth living. If you are wild 
you have a better sense of reality, 
you're more in tune with a nature red 
in tooth and claw and also a State 
which is pictured as dominated by 
bloodthirsty or goldthirsty exploiters. 
Evidently what is tame and domestic- 
ated has a bad press. Intellectual 
opinion is against it. It represents to 
us, or is represented to us, as dreari- 
ness, inertia, existence without spirit. 
For example, the contempt expressed 
for the ‘‘ suburbs” is based on a pic- 
ture of large domesticated districts 
where the wilder instincts are held 
in check and, so the argument goes, 
dullness spreads like a London fog. 


The same anti-domestic opinion in- 
forms our hatred of planning, as a 
result of which our cities have become 
literally a vast mess. Words to do 
with cultivation, or culture, are also 
in the doghouse. In the end, I can’t 
help asking: Aren’t we being too 
cocksure if we think we can lightly 
dispense with everything that carries 
a suggestion of gentleness? Are we 
too easily deceived by a mistaken 
cerebral tabu, the tabu on tender- 
ness? Possibly with all the talk about 
liberating ourselves from repression, 
it is from this tabu that we most 
need to be liberated. We don’t have 
to revolt against our society for 
being over-civilised (we’re certainly 
far from that point). Rather, the con- 
trary. Dreariness springs from under- 
civilisation: dullness springs not 
from the sweet nature of everybody 
but from meanness, from petty offici- 
ousness—and, if our “ tough ”’ critics 
can bear the word, from lack of 
grace. 


Why, in heaven’s name, should the 
word ‘“ domestic” be pejorative ? 
The domestic world has become a 
target for almost general attack 
(partly because of the image of it 
held up by TV _ advertisements). 
Women themselves have _ turned 
against the home. “Dissatisfied 
wives” raise a great cry about the 
isolated life of kitchens in what are 
called residential zones, especially in 
the outer ring of cities. It would seem 
that the Englishman’s home, once 
called a castle, has turned into a 
dungeon. But this is a failure in dom- 
estic culture. It calls for a better 
notion of domestic life, not for a 
hasty scrapping of it and some mad 
turning to the wilds: 


There is another misunderstanding to 
clear up: the tendency to equate the 


lure of the wild 


wild with sadism and bloody behavi- 
our, so that the revolt against our 
inadequate civilisation, via false no- 
tions of anti-civilisation, turns  to- 
wards knifings and torture. But pre- 
civilisation was not just a river of 
blood. A better understanding of this 
fact informs the work of many recent 
exponents of it, either in the past or 
in remote geographical areas today. 
Levi-Strauss, Mumford, and others are 
at pains to emphasise the intelligence, 
even gentleness, the elaborate inter- 
personal codes which operated among 
pre-historical peoples. There was 
bloodshed, heaven knows, far too 
much of it: but there must have 
been a counter-balance of non-mur- 
derous feeling. Otherwise the achieve- 
ments of culture through the centur- 
ies could never have been begun. 
Evidently our “ lure-of-the-wild ” boys 
are hankering for a partial and less 
attractive aspect of so-called primitive 
culture. 


Are we sceptical about the prospect 
of the One-World because it suggests 
to us a tamed world, a world without 
the old wildness, the final domestica- 
tion of everything? If peace is re- 
garded as par excellence the tame 
thing and therefore slightly undesir- 
able, we run into very obvious perils. 


That way, the war-man is more manly 
than the peace-man. Virility is associ- 
ated with military display. Even revolt 
in society is bound up with this way 
of thinking: that is, the older conven- 
tions are stale, too tame, etc, and 
the young must protest by de-domes- 
ticating themselves, becoming fauves, 
behaving ‘“ naturally” (more in a 
primitive manner). But the revolu- 
tion we need perhaps should go in the 
opposite direction, with the following 
objective: to root out the wild animal 
that at present dominates. 


To make such a revolution effective 
we. will have to establish that the 
opposite of wild does not have to 
be a despicable tameness. The oppo- 
site of a wild plant can be a cultivated 
growth of much greater complication 
and splendour. The tamed horse is 
capable of feats that exceed those of 
horses left in a state of nature. In 
spite of all the romanticism about 
nature, the human role is not that of 
relapsing into earlier stages of evolu- 
tion, back to the sub-human. Our role, 
surely, is to go the other way: appar- 
ently anti-nature, making the evolu- 
tionary leaps, which are the most 
exciting adventure of all, far more 
exciting than opting for barbarian 
procedures. 


Adrian Mitchell’s PERSONAL COMMENT 
IN OTHER WORDS, 


HOLD MY HEAD 


“ Capitalism ”, I started, but the barman hopped out of a pipkin, 
“‘ Capitalism ”, he countered, ‘“‘ That’s a flat and frothless word. 
I’m a goodiabourman but if I mentioned capitalism 

My clientele would chew off their own ears 

And spit them down the barmaid’s publicised cleavage.” 

* All right ”, I obliged, “‘ Don’t call it capitalism, 


Let’s call it Mattiboko the Mighty.” 


“ Exploitation ”, I typed, but the Editor appeared unto me, 

A spike in one hand, a fiery pound note in the other. 

“T’m a goodliberal but you’re going round the trend— 

You don’t catch Burn ’Em Levin writing about exploitation— 

A million readers would gouge their eyes out, 

Think of that, like two million pickled onions in the cornflakes.” 
“Hold the back page ”’, I surlied, ‘‘ Sod exploitation, 

I'll re-title it The Massimataxis Incorporated Supplement.” 


‘** Oppression and mass-murder,” I opined straight into the camera. 
“Cut!” yelled the director, cutting off his head with the clapperboard. 
“T’m a goodfascist but if you use that language 


Half your viewers are going to 
Tear the lids off their TV sets, 


Climb inside, pour Horlicks over their heads 


And die of calculated combustion. 


Too late now to balance the programme 
With an oaken panel of our special experts 
Who are all oppressors and mass-murderers.” 


“You know the market ”’, I wizened, 


“ Oppression and mass-murder are out this year— 
I'll christen them Gumbo Jumbo the Homely Obblestrog Spectacular.” 


This was my fearless statement: 


The Horror World can only be changed by the destruction of 


Mattiboko the Mighty, 


The Massimataxis Incorporated Supplement 
And Gumbo Jumbo the Homely Obblestrog Spectacular. 


Audience reaction was quite encouraging. 
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: Vietnam Happening. 


Nationalism, by Kenneth Minogue 
(B. T. Batsford 21s). 


“To understand nationalism is to 
understand many of the political prob- 
lems of the modern world.” Not a bad 
statement for a book-jacket. Perhaps 
it is a bit unfair to take an author 
to task for delivering less than the 
jacket promises. But after wading 
through 150 pages of prose such as 
‘championing the Newtonian system 
of cosmology against homegrown 
Cartesian vortices”, we are hardly 
likely to be satisfied with conclusions 
that we could read in the editorial 
pages of the daily press. 


Kenneth Minogue’s Nationalism is one 
of a series of introductory studies 
called ‘Ideas In Action” issued by 
B. T. Batsford. As a study this book 
tends, as do so many introductory 
college courses, to base certain argu- 
ments on “ facts” that are subject to 
argument themselves. It is no small 
disservice to his students when a pro- 
fessor makes categorical statements 
about current events without having 
questioned his sources. 


Thus, for example, in discussing the 
power-struggle often involved in 
modern nationalism in the Third 
World (a three-way struggle between 
the colonial power, the traditional 
leaders, and what Mr Minogue 
assumes is always a “ national elite ”) 
the author states quite simply that 
“Dr Mossadegh in Persia was de- 
feated by the traditonal leadership.” 
That the CIA and US Department of 
Defence are part of Iran’s “ tradi- 
tional leadership’? comes as some- 
thing of a surprise. Neither hid its 
role in overthrowing Mossadegh’s 
elected Government—but Mr Minogue 
chooses to ignore this inconvenient 
fact. It pertains to a whole aspect of 
the question of nationalism which he 
seems to feel is beyond the limits of 
his introductory study. 


From reading this book one would 
have no idea that nationalism is any- 
thing more than a rhetoric—as, in- 
deed, Mr Minogue concludes—a set 
of loose intellectual abstractions used 
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Is nationalism just rhetoric? 


by an intellectual elite as a means 
to obtain power. Perhaps because he 
believes that ‘nationalism outside 
Europe is a sustained exercise In un- 
reality”, Minogue gives us no_in- 
sight into the reality that underlies 
nationalist movements in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. In the two 
countries that he briefly explores— 
China and India—he presents none 
of ihe grievances that caused these 
countries to demand and assert their 
independence. For him the European 
record in the Third World seems bene- 
volent. 


Today’s struggles 


Taking Germany and Italy in the 19th 
Century as models of nationalist as- 
pirations, it is difficult to apply nat- 
ionalisin to the struggles being waged 
in and by small countries round the 
world. Generally these countries are 
not striving to unite a “nationality”. 
In most cases they are trying to 
create a nation out of the geographic 
country that has been created under 
colonialism. But if we are simply con- 
tent to apply 19th Century definitions 
to these struggles and determine that 
these struggles do not fit into the 
“classical form” of nationalism, as 
Mr. Minogue does, then we haven’t 
done much to clarify “the political 
problems of the modern world”. The 
same holds true for the chapter on 
what constitutes a proper nation. Mr 
Minogue. again judges the Third 
World by European standards and 
comes up with no conclusions. 


But the basic problem with this book 
is that it scrupulously avoids any 
consideration of the force that modern 
“nationalism” pits itself against. In 
country after country the nationalists 
believe that their struggle has not 
been won when they have merely 
achieved political independence. Mr 
Minogue assumes that this means that 
they have simply not solved all their 
problems or that the nationalist 
leaders are using the rhetoric now to 


consolidate their power over the “ tra- 
ditional leaders.” 


There are two things to take into 
consideration here. One is the nature 
of these “traditional leaders”. In 
most ot the countries of Africa, for 
example, this means the tribal 
leaders. Minogue comments on the 
1958 All-African People’s Conference: 


‘“... ‘We strongly oppose the 
imperialist tactics of utilising tri- 
balism and religious separatism to 
perpetuate their colonial policies in 
Africa.’ In resolutions such as this, 
both the main enemies of the nat- 
ionalist elite—traditional leadership 
and the imperial power—have been 
tarred with the same evil brush. 
Both are accused of fomenting dis- 
unity in the colonial population. 
The kernel of truth in such resolu- 
tions is that imperial rule is ren- 
dered much easier by tribal and 
religious divisions. The irony, on 
the other hand, lies in the fact that 
just these divisions make the pro- 
cess of decolonisation very difficult, 
and in recent decades, imperial 
powers have been commonly found 
trying to pacify rather than to in- 
flame longstanding local feuds. 
The British, for example, have had 
nothing to gain from enmities bet- 
ween Indian and African in 
Guyana.” 


Haven’t they? The British created 
that enmity in the first place. When 
they started colonising Guyana in the 
18th Century the British brought in 
slaves from Africa and used the local 
Amerindians as foremen and _ over- 
seers. Before the abolition of slavery 
this system had become unworkable 
in Guyana. The slaves staged a series 
of revolts. The British brought in 
Indians and, in lesser numbers, 
Chinese and Portuguese as indentured 
labourers. The Africans become fore- 
men and overseers—and policemen. 


If the British had nothing to gain 
from enmities ketween these groups, 
once the period of divide and rule had 
ended, they certainly did their part 
to oppose Dr Cheddi Jagan and pre- 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
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Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


19 July, Friday 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Public meeting on July 21 Vietnam 
demonstration, Cuban film: ‘‘ Hanoi March 16." 
July 21 Cttee. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


20 July, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers wel- 
comed,. Chris Shellard. 


COLCHESTER. 7.30 pm. War Memorial (in front 
of Castle). Colchester Military Tattoo. Leafleting 
against militarism. Bring leaflets, banners etc. 
Colchester Peace in Vietnam Committee and 
Anarchist Federation. 


LONDON. 7.30 to 9.30 pm. Trafalgar Square. 
Street theatre, poetry, 


‘White Hart,’ Uxbridge 
Folk, jazz, blues 


music, July 21 Cttee. 


LONDON NW7 10.30 am. 36 Devonshire Road, 
Mill Hill. Libertarian Teachers’ Association 
Day Conference: ‘‘ The Free School in the Un- 
free Society.’’ 5s includes food. 


21 July, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation "’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 

BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm, Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. Details: INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, 
St Leonards, Sussex, (Hastings 3335.) 


LONDON. 1 pm onwards. Hyde Park, Speakers 
Corner. Anti-University Course Creation Rally. 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. Trafalgar Square, Vietnam 
Rally. March via Oxford Street, through 
Grosvenor Square to Hyde Park. Followed by a 
public meeting. July 21 Cttee. 


22 July, Monday 


LONDON Wil. 7 pm. Flat 4, 
Road, Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Choriton. Discussion/local 
activity. (061-881 1788.) 


88 Clarendon 


22 July, Tuesday 


BEXLEYIIEATH, Kent, 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bex- 
ley ’’ (opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexley- 
heath Folk Centre, Bexley Peace Action Group. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in Social 
Isolation, INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, St 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Open meeting and dis- 
cussion group. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


24 July, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King 
Street. Leicester Project—Libertarian peace 
action & discussion. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk club, bar. Singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


25 July, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
ae Folk’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


27 July, Saturday 
LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Leo- 


pold St, Bow Common. Christian Anarchist 
Meeting. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


| a ME ee 
PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 


3.30 pm, Sunday, July 28 

Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 
Discourse, questions, discussion. 


vent the colony’s independence until 
they could remove Dr Jagan from 
power. Racial strife was used to this 
end. The CIA, through the AFL-CIO 
(the whole process was uncovered in 
the American press and received some 
publi¢ity last Spring) spent a consider- 
able, amfount of mofiey inflaming local 
feuds. Perhaps Britain had nothing to 
gain there but the US has. 


Whichebrings us to the second point. 
In Guyaha, in most of Latin America, 
in the new countries of Africa and 
Asia,» the-movements we call national- 
ist direet’ themseiyes towards more 
than tke aehiévement of political in- 
dependence, the symbol of which, as 
Minogue points oyt, is admission to 
the United Nations. In many countries 
nationalists are fighting for economic 
independénce as well—without which 
their country cannot really be politic- 
ally indeperdent. 

Throughout the entire book Minogue 
avoids any discussion of economic 
imperialism. It is. as impossible to 
consider nationalism in the modern 
world outside the framework of West- 
ern economic imperialism as it would 
be to discuss 19th Century nationalism 
outside the..framework of divided 
nations. The force behind the over- 
throw of Dr Jagan, Dr Mossadegh, Dr 
Bosch, Patricé*Lumumba, etc, is of 
the greatest relevance to an under- 
standing of nationalism in its present 
manifestations. By not considering 
this force Mr Minogue relegates his 
study in political science to an “ exer- 
cise in unreality ”. 


Work-Team 
Splits 


“Living outside the system is pos- 
sible in this materialistic society. We 
have not missed a meal yet, and find 
that individuals in the firms and mar- 
kets we have visited are ready to give 
us the goods they produce or sell. We 
have always been able to collect 
money in the pubs. ...” 


Roger Moody writes: This heartening 
message is contained in the first 
official news from Barnaby Martin’s 
Mobile Voluntary Work Team since it 
started, with 17 members, on Febru- 
ary 1 this year. After nearly a year’s 
recruiting and project-seeking, the 
team began by decorating the inside 
of an inter-racial community centre 
and club in Liverpool. “ Quite early 
on,” writes Barnaby Martin, “ we con- 
cluded that 17 was too large for a 
team and felt that... six to 12 would 
be much better.” 


The main split came in April, and 
there are now two~mobile teams at 
work—one in Knebworth, ' Herts, 
work-camping at a pre-school play- 
group, and the other in Lingfield, 
Surrey, laying paths at a hospital 
school for epileptic children. Sup- 
porters contributed £700 to get the 
Scheme started, and financial help is 
now asked only for new develop- 
ments. 


At the same time, however, more 
volunteers—men or women, prefer- 
ably over 18—are needed, “ perhaps 
with a view to initiating their own 
teams later.” Barnaby Martin warns 
that “we do not have many places 
for people who only want to partici- 
pate for a limited time ” and sums up 
the principles involved in MVWT as 
“ voluntary work, living on gifts, non- 
violence, no imposed decisions, devel- 
oping slowly into a new society.” 
Further details, contact: Barnaby 
Martin, c/o Borrowdale, Carriage 
Drive, Frodsham, Cheshire. 


“Ah, it’s a good thing you’re 
doing, you’re storing up a great 
merit for yourself doing this. And 
a young fellow like yourself could 
be doing so many bad things, to 
be doing a good thing like this”: 
comment of old Irish woman 
when approached to sign the 
Emergency Plea for Biafra in 
Trafalgar Square last week, 
where Roger Moody was fasting. 
Or there was the middle-aged 
Englishwoman: “ Oh yes, I’ll sign 
Tae is against immigration isn’t 
i ? ” 


a * * 


“No-one is going to say if you 
have one child too many we will 
take it away and destroy it,” said 
Dr David Kerr at the weekend. 
So if any parents-of-many-children 
(there should be a word—makxi- 
parent ? multi-parent ?) thought 


that that was what the chairman. 


of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, Douglas Houghton, had in 
mind, when he shot off his mouth 
about what an irresponsible, soon- 
to-be socially delinquent lot they 
were, not to worry. (Apart from 
the historical fact that as soon as 
somebody says of something that 
no-one is going to say it, you can 
be pretty sure someone is going 
to say it, sooner or later: “No 
self-respecting politician is going 
to preach racism in Britain ” etc.) 
Obviously the strong reaction— 
threats of resignation of the Party 
Whip and so on—to Houghton’s 
pontificating was partly synthetic, 
but I can’t feel it was dispropor- 
tionate. Fair enough, having large 
families is imprudent in modern 
Britain, and some of the burden 


GLAS SHrlleD 


Terme: 60 per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—tls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London NI 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 

SATURDAY July 13 Peanuts Folk Club, 
Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, EC2. George 
Deacon, Nick Harrison, guest singers. 
Come early. 


Personal 


BOOKS AND BADGES for radical people. 
New lists. Send sae. Housmans, 5 Caledon- 
ian Road, London Nl. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


“FO PO’ poetry magazine requires con- 
tributions. 478 New Bedford Road, Luton, 
gost Also write for details of subscrip- 
fons. 


GEORGE LANSBURY, H Runham Brown 
(founder WRI). Fine large photographic 
Portraits by ‘‘ Runham ’”’ mounted. To be 
sold for Peace News funds. What offers ? 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


spills over onto the community at 
large. But until adequate Family 
Planning clinics and advisory ser- 
vices are universally provided, it 
is worse than useless even to start 
to criticise those who don’t make 
use of them. 

How long before someone sounds 
off about how irresponsible and 
socially delinquent people are 
who live on past the age of (say) 
75? 

* * * 

I’m just sticking out my big toe 
at the moment to test how warm 
the water is, but in case any of 
you thought that I wasn’t serious 
last week when I splashed the 
arrival of a new militant protest 
organisation, Pedestrians Fight 
Back (of which I am to be Hon- 
orary President), you were wrong. 
I’m so serious in my fignt against 
the march of useless progress, in 
fact, that I have saved especially 
for the revolutionary moment 
(displayed in the meantime for 
guests at the Ball abode) a mag- 
nificent poster which bigger and 
blacker than the blackest and big- 
gest Black Dwarf headline de- 
clares “LONDON AIRPORT 
MUST GO.” 


However, that revolution will be 


AE ey 
MINIMAL COST visit Vienna. Elderly man 
co-operate similar. Box no 860, 


NANCEKUKE ACTION, Details from Doug- 
las Kepper, 58 Ireton Road, London N19. 


THE ’CROSS FRONTIERS Language Centre 
incorporating the International Discussion 
Forum welcomes new participants. Write 
to Helen Mayer, Box no 850. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and 
Housmans, 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday 
(and Housmans all day Saturday). 4 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni. 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed at Peace 
News offices on Wednesday evenings from 
5.30 to 8 pm and all day Thursday to pack 
Peace News. 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nt. 


Publications 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for auto- 
matic regular despatches of latest peace 
pamphlets, booklets, leaflets ete from 
many organisations, and Housmans Litera- 
ture lists. 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
Start now ! ; 


Accommodation 


ROOMS WANTED in community type 
houses or flats for the young single mother 
pod cog Cheap but without strings. Box 
no A 


some time coming, I fear, and in 
the pre-revolutionary period it is 
important that the forces against 
useless progress should mobilise 
and test themselves in struggle. If 
you would like to stop the 
advancing motor car, I shall 
gladly forward your inquiries to 
PFB’s doughty secretary. 
* * * 


Talking about revolution, I was 
among the militant vanguard who 
afforded 10s last Sunday night to 
get in to the Free France Night 
at the Mermaid Theatre in Lon- 
don. It was a splendid occasion 
with Tariq Ali arriving late to 
sit at the front and leave early, 
and a simply maghificent Peru- 
vian Maoist who bid fair to suc- 
ceed in the revolutionary leader- 
ship stakes with a succession of 
fiery harangues of stupendous 
volume and militancy. 

In fact, the occasion was most 
enjoyable, with a series of French 
students and workers speaking in 
remarkably confident English 
about the continuing situation and 
a selection of unique film material 
of the Paris May Days, including 
a delightful short of Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit watching “ Schoolmaster ” 
De Gaulle laying it down on tele- 
vision. 

Most of all, though, I appreciated 
the colour slides of Beaux Arts 
posters, introduced by one of the 
student founder members of the 
Popular Arts Workshop in Paris. 
Their factory-symbol of workers’ 
power, looking with its ribbed 
roof and chimney like a fore- 
shortened Loch Ness Monster, is 
certain to survive, I should think. 


Situations vacant 

TYPIST for Peace News, The General Man- 
ager of Peace News and Housmans needs 
a typist/assistant willing to take Tespon- 
sibility in a hectic but worthwhile office. 
Shorthand not essential, business ex- 
perience useful. Basic wage £11.10s.0d, 5- 
day week. Please send details of previous 
experience ete to Harry Mister, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. E 


For sale 

ENVELOPE BARGAINS. High-white parch- 
ment envelopes 53” x 43” for business and 
personal use, 1,000:21s. 5,000:19s6d per 
thousand. 10,000:18s6d per thousand. 
Postage extra, free delivery central Lon- 
don. Housmans (for all stationery 
suppplies), 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nl. 


NEW RECORDS from Housmans. Mikis 
Theodorakis ‘‘ Music of Greece’ Polydor 
special, 24s9d (postage 1s), ‘' Folk Songs 
of Britain ’’ vol 1, songs of courtship, part 
of new Topic series, 39slld (postage 1s). 
Kartick Kumar “ Sitar Music of India" 
Kumar/Pat Wardham, 42s8d (postage 1s). 
Housmans, Record Dept, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London NI. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly 
and cheaply. 5 size 20” x 15” for 69s post 
free. Quotations on request. Five-day 
delivery service. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N'. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 Sun July 21. Two great 
events! Children’s Matinee at 2.30 pm 
with puppets, magic, songs and games. 
Admission 2s6d and at 8 pm Mr Frank 
Wagland’s Celebrated Music Hall. Tickets 
7s6d, 5s. Mems 7s6d. 


